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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

find myself wishing for less seriousness, less dogmatism, less 
exactitude in the drawing of lines and definitions; and for 
more urbanity, more gaiety, more sense of perspective, more 
of that fundamental humor which recognizes that we human 
beings are all motes dancing in shade or sun, and that art 
is merely the push of certain particles toward the golden 
gleam of beauty. Is it not indeed, one of the true functions 
of art, as of religion, to keep man in his place, to rebuke 
his intense and absurd preoccupations with business or power, 
with love or war or glory, by reminding him of the infinite, 
revealing those vast spaces beyond the range of his march- 
ing feet, his reaching hands, his soaring spirit? Only thus, 
through intuition of his littleness, is he made aware of his 
greatness as a necessary motive in the universal scheme, and 
taken out of the dull and narrow range of unimaginative 
existence. H. M. 

THIS CONSTANT PREACHING TO THE MOB 

Time and again the old lie. There is no use talking 
to the ignorant about lies, for they have no criteria. De- 
ceiving the ignorant is by some regarded as evil, but it is 
the demagogue's business to bolster up his position and to 
show that God's noblest work is the demagogue. There- 
fore we read again for the one-thousand-one-hundred-and- 
eleventh time that poetry is made to entertain. As follows : 
"The beginnings of English poetry . . . made by a rude 
war-faring people for the entertainment of men-at-arms, or 
for men at monks' tables." 

[144] 



This Constant Preaching to the Mob 

Either such statements are made to curry favor with other 
people sitting at fat sterile tables, or they are made in an 
ignorance which is charlatanry when it goes out to vend 
itself as sacred and impeccable knowledge. 

"The beginnings — for entertainment" — has the writer of 
this sentence read The Seafarer in Anglo-Saxon? Will 
the author tell us for whose benefit these lines, which alone 
in the works of our forebears are fit to compare with Homer 
— for whose entertainment were they made? They were 
made for no man's entertainment, but because a man believ- 
ing in silence found himself unable to withhold himself from 
speaking. And that more uneven poem, The Wanderer, is 
like to this, a broken man speaking: 

Ne maeg werigmod wryde withstondan 
ne se hreo hyge helpe gef remman : 
for thon domgeorne dreorigne oft 
in hrya breostcofan bindath faeste. 

"For the doom-eager bindeth fast his blood-bedraggled heart 
in his breast" — an apology for speaking at all, and speech 
only pardoned because his captain and all the sea-faring 
men and companions are dead ; some slain of wolves, some 
torn from the cliffs by sea-birds whom they had plundered. 
Such poems are not made for after-dinner speakers, nor 
was the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Still it flatters the 
mob to tell them that their importance is so great that the 
solace of lonely men, and the lordliest of the arts, was cre- 
ated for their amusement. Ezra Pound 
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